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5'I0 clear picture of the first 
time I saw Lee Harvey Oswald 
remains in my memory. He did 
not make a lasting first impres- 
sion on me, for in appearance he 
was practically nondescript. 

I had transferred into his out- 
fit, Marine Air Control Squadron 
Nine, Santa Ana, California, in 
either the late winter or early 
spring of 1959. It was here that I 
got to know Osv/ald. 

When I think of Oswald's name 
in connection with those days,. I 
hear it being shouted by an officer 
in a voice that seems worn .thin 
by irritation. 

And in my mind's eye I see a 
jarhead private with a swab in 
hand, slopping soapy water over 
the wooden plank porch of the 
operations hut. 

The private has the bill of his 
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cap pulled down over his eyes, 
apparently so he will have to see 
as lirle of the unpleasant military 
world around him as possible. 

With this picture, there is a 
vague feeling of sympathy that 
might find expression in the 
question: Why are they picking 
on that poor guy? 

As time went on I came to 
gather other, more vivid impres- 
sions of Private Oswald — but 
that image of him as a poor, per- 
j secuted soul never entirely van- 
ished. Oswald kept it fresh. 

When he was ordered to do 
something, he would an s we r: 
“Yes, sir," in a tone of voice that 
showed clearly that he had ex- 
pected to be ordered to do the job, 
but that he sure didn't have to like 
doing it. 

And if, by chance, you didn't 


see that Oswald was obviously 
being picked on he would mention 
: < : it to you. 

; . But as his words and tone made 
clear, Oswald was willing to be 
grimly amused by the whole thing. 

I don't want to give the impres- 
sion that Oswald's persecution 
f:v complex was a central aspect of 
his personality at that time. It 
was not. 

It was instead observed out of 
. the corner of an eye v/hile con- 
sidering the whole man. In my 
unprofessional opinion he was 
< L., not paranoid. 

/Hi;!' But as I told the Warren Com- 
mission, I did think there was in 
him a tendency toward paranoia 
y that, in certain circumstances, 
might become more pronounced. 

I'm certain that inhisowneyes 
Oswald was the most important 
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ABOUT the AUTHOR 

Kerry Thorniey is a young writer who was a 
Marine Corps buddy of Lee Harvey Oswald, 
President Kennedy's accused assassin. 

This is the first of a series of four articles 
by Mr. Thorniey based on his remembrances of 
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one of the 20th Century's strangest characters. 
Thorniey-, who appeared before the Warren Com- 
mission as an expert witness, obviously knew 
Oswald better than anyone outside the slayer's 
family — and perhaps even better than they. 

MEN'S DIGEST magazine is proud to present 
this important series of articles which throws 
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light on the personality of Oswald and helps to 




explain why he killed President Kennedy. 1 
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man in our Marine unit. To hirn image of himself he required and ing striking about his appearance, 

the mark of destiny was clearly which he strove to maintain. For the most part he had to rely 

visible on his forehead. The fact In contrast to Oswald's image on his words to emphasize his 

that some people^ were blind to it of himself was his appearance. 

was to hirn an eternal source of He was not much taller or much An observer who saw Oswald in 

aggravation. shorter than most other people. the Marines might have con- 

It was far more comforting for Nor was he much he a vie r or cludedthathewasareaiob- 

him to know that there were those much leaner. 'ten* nf r^rRftcnrinn 

who would gladly kill him than it 
would have been for him to think 
he was just another faceless 
Marine in the ranks at morning 
muster. : ; ;/yy-i 

For, deep within, he feared that 
he really was that faceless nobody 
— and the hostility of others, when 
directed at him alone, was his re-' 
assurance that he was, indeed a 
very unique somebody. 

A somebody who could provoke 
anger, and perhaps a little fear, 
in those an unjust system had 
placed above him. This . was the i 
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much leaner. ject of persecution. 

His hair was medium brown. After all, he was most often 

His eyes v/ere blue-grey. If any- involved in some menial job usu- 

: thing he was a bit smaller than ally associated with disciplinary 

most men, a bit lighter in weight. . actions. 

That was all. But considering that If. But O s w aid brought this on 
: he had such a poor foundation on himself. He went out of his way 

which to build a striking appear- y time after time to do whatever he 
yance, Oswald did pretty w&IL could to displease those in 

‘ First, he set himself off by authority. 

maintaining a tight and angry There were other times, 

little smile at all times. / though, when Oswald had good 

ke The n,. he managed to look a reason to believe that "they" 
** little sloppier in his dress than were after him and that he was 
any other Marine. . . being persecuted. 

But beyond that there was noth- : The most dramatic example 
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